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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Since my last “ Letter” the usual changes have taken place in the 
administration of the School in Jerusalem. As you will note on the back 
pages, Dr. Richardson has returned and is in charge as Director. Dr. 
Ovid Sellers, of McCormick, kindly agreed to give up the joys of retire- 
ment for a short period and is serving as Professor of Archaeology this 
year. Dr. Robert W. Funk and his wife are in residence in the Annual 
Professor’s apartment, while the two Fellows, Dr. Paul W. Lapp (with 
his wife) and Father Joseph A. Fitzmyer, are living at the School. 

I should like to thank Dr. and Mrs. Dentan for all that they did for 
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us during the last year in managing the affairs of the School during a 
most troubled period. They showed remarkable courage in the face of 
great difficulties, and we are particularly grateful for their good judg- 
ment in connection with the travels of the School during the crisis. 
Unfortunately, only those of us in the administration can completely 
appreciate the loyalty and devotion of Dr. and Mrs. Dentan, and I 
do hope that these few remarks will convey some measure of our grati- 
tude. 

The summer was a very busy one in Jordan. Three expeditions were 
in operation, using our facilities and equipment wherever possible. Doc- 
tors Wright and Anderson, co-directors of the Shechem expedition, man- 
aged one of the biggest groups ever to assemble on one expedition in 
that part of the world. Dr. James B. Pritchard was out again with 
Dr. F. V. Winnett to continue his expedition at el-Jib, while Dr. James 
L. Kelso was working at Bethel. Our latest information would indicate 
that Dr. Sellers is reopening the 1931 excavation at Beth-zur. We 
wish him good fortune! 

The Baghdad School has not been engaged as a unit since this last 
year was an off year as far as the expedition to Nippur was concerned. 
Individually, however, they were very busy. The chairman, Dr. Kramer, 
spent most of the summer in Turkey and is now in Jena working in the 
Hilprecht Sammlung. The director, Dr. Crawford of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, expects to leave shortly for Nippur for part of the 
coming season. His place during the latter part of the period will be 
taken by the Honorary Director, Dr. Goetze. May we also wish them 
good digging! 

As I indicated in my last “ Letter,’ I spent the months of June and 
July traveling in the Mediterranean basin. I left New York on June 10th, 
arriving in Jerusalem on June 12th. I was able to spend almost a week 
with the retiring Director and Mrs. Dentan, discussing plans for the new 
year with them and the newly appointed Director, Dr. Neil Richardson. 
We had some very pleasant visits and meetings with government officials 
and I have every confidence that the work of the year will be handled 
in a satisfactory fashion. 

At the end of the week in Jerusalem I set out for Turkey via Beirut 
and Nicosia. I met Professor George Hanfmann of Harvard at Ankara 
and we spent a very interesting week visiting government bureaus and 
meeting various members of the staff of the University of Ankara. As 
you will remember from my last communication, my reason for visiting 
Turkey was to investigate the possibility of reopening the excavation 
at ancient Sardis. Everybody in Ankara was very anxious for us to 
get started and, after little more than a week in that capital, Dr. Hanf- 
mann and [ set out for Sardis itself. We established our headquarters 
in Izmir and made almost daily trips either to the site or to one of the 
neighboring cities. The site is magnificent and I satisfied myself that 
there is no technical reason why it can not be excavated efficiently and 
at reasonable cost. Rumors that the collapse of the citadel had covered 
a large portion of the ancient city were completely unfounded. There 
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are very few modern dwellings that would need to be removed, there is 
a good supply of water, and workmen are available near by. We visited 
the officials of the local government and were met with extraordinary 
courtesy and kindness, to say nothing of cooperation, on all sides. The 
representatives of the State Department in Izmir were very helpful and 
through them we met a great many people who will be useful to us if 
and when we return. 

After a little more than two weeks in Turkey, I flew to Rome via 
Athens and then went on to Cosa where I worked on some of the final 
reports of the expedition that the Academy in Rome has been conducting 
under the direction of Dr. Frank Brown of Yale. These drawings should 
appear in the Memoirs of the Academy in Rome in the near future. 

After two and a half weeks at Cosa, I returned to New York, with 
a stop-over of a few days in Paris. It was a very busy and profitable 
two months. On the way home I visited in Venice with President Barrett 
of the Bollingen Foundation, who is interested in sponsoring the expedi- 
tion to Sardis; and I may say for the record that I made a favorable 
report, recommending that a grant be made for a five-year period of 
excavation. 

After I returned from Europe this summer I received a report from 
Dr. Robert J. Braidwood, of The Oriental Institute, who represents the 
American Schools on the Council for Old World Archaeology, and I 
commend to your attention the following excerpts: 


“In the good tradition of stimulating and maintaining an interest in the general 
and over-all picture of archaeological development in the whole of the Old 
World, Lauriston Ward proposed the formation of a council which would prepare 
for subscribers a group of services. Annotated selected bibliographies, news notes 
from the field, “ present status of .. .” articles for given regions, etc. were among 
the services contemplated. The council itself was made up of nine members, each 
appointed to it by an American learned society: it has since enlarged its number 
slightly by election. 

“With some foundation and some private grants, COWA (Council for Old World 
Archaeology) has at last got its wings. Copies of the bibliographies and news surveys 
on the eastern Mediterranean and the north Asian sub-areas are off the press and 
will be distributed to a large mailing list this Fall. Four other sub-areas will be 
completed before the year is out. The normal schedule calls for six sub-areas to be 
covered each half year, and the cycle will thus begin anew biennially, covering all 
of the Old World. 

“COWA seeks no financial aid from any of its parent learned societies, but it 
does hope for the interest of their members. The first bibliography and news survey 
of the west Asiatic area will be available late this year: it has been prepared by 
Professor F, R. Matson of the Pennsylvania State University, who dug with Michigan 
in Iraq before the way, and was also part of the last Iraq-Jarmo project staff. 
The Council does not propose to accept subscriptions for single sub-areas (this 
would defeat its generalizing ideal) but the subscription for the whole service will 
be nominal. Its general office is c/o Mr. Lauriston Ward, 11 Divinity Ave., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 

“T recommend to you the American Schools’ continued spiritual patronage of 
COWA, and such stimulation of interest for its services among the membership of 
our Schools as you may feel is fitting.” 


I am sorry to have to end with a sad note, but I learned on my trip 
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through the Near East of the death of two of the old friends of the 
Schools. Mrs. John W. Crowfoot died on the 20th of March, 1957, at 
her home in Norfolk. Some of you will remember her as the wife of the 
Director of the British School in Jerusalem and a very dear friend of 
many of us who lived in that area during the late 20’s and 30’s. I also 
discovered that Mr. George Horsfield, retired Director of Antiquities 
of Jordan, had died at his home in Kyrenia, Nicosia (Cyprus). These 
two did a great deal for the Schools and I am sure we all remember them 
with pleasure and regret their passing. 
A. Henry DetTWEILER 
October, 1957 


THE EXCAVATION OF THE “ HIEROTHESION ” OF 
ANTIOCHUS I OF COMMAGENE ON NEMRUD DAGH (1953-1956) 


TuerRESA GOELL 


Antiochus I of Commagene (ca. 69-34 B.C.) built his “ hierothe- 
sion” ' on the summit of Nemrud Dagh, a mountain 2150 m. above 
sea-level (Fig. 1) in the Antitaurus mountains in southeastern Turkey.” 
His inscriptions tell us that this sanctuary was to be the last resting- 
place for his bodily remains, and from it his soul would ascend to the 
heavenly spheres of Zeus to live for unending eternity (eis tov deipov 
a’ova).” He was born on Audnaios 16 (January) and ascended to the 
throne on Loos 10 (July); the exact years of both events are still 
unknown. He prescribed annual and monthly celebrations on these days,‘ 
and provided means for the observance of his own cult as deified king, 


1 As far as we know, the word “ hierothesion ” occurs only in Commagene. For 
Nemrud Dagh, cf. C. Humann and O. Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nord 
syrien, Berlin, 1890, 2 vols. (Text and Atlas), Text p. 272, Col. lb, Line 13 (East 


Terrace). L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie, H 
Paris, 1929, Vol. I, No. 1, line 36. O. Hamdy Bey and Osgan Effendi, Le tumulus i 
de Nemroud-Dagh, Constantinople, 1883, Inscriptions, p. 1, col. Ib, line 33. ‘ Hiero 


thesia’ are mentioned in the rock-eut inscriptions of Antiochus [I at Gerger: 
Jalabert-Mouterde, Vol. I, No. 47, line 13. There is also a mention in Col. I, line 
28, in the inscription of Antiochus at the sanctuary of his father Mithradates at 
Arsameia-on-the-Nymphaeus (modern Eski Kahta on the Kahta Chai) at the base 
of Nemrud Dagh discovered by Dr. F. K. Doerner in 1951 (ef. Doerner, Arsameia 
am Flusse Nymphaios, eine neue kommagenische Kultstdtte, in Bibliotheca Orientalis 
IX, Nos. 3/4, 1952, p. 94). In view of Nemrud Dagh and Arsameia is the “ hiero 
thesion ” (tumulus) of Isias, ef. Jalabert-Mouterde, op. cit., No. 50, line 1. The 
above data are from the unpublished Report of the Preliminary Survey of 1953 on 
Nemrud Dagh, by Theresa Goell and F. K. Doerner, which will be incorporated in 
the final publication. 

*Humann, op. cit., pp. 234-238; A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hittite 
Geography, New Haven, 1940, p. 5, n. 21: Assyrian Kummuhu = Greek Kommagéné. 
For general discussion of Commagene and the genealogy of Antiochus, cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E., Supplement IV, 1924, Honigmann, “ Kommagene,” cols. 978-990. 

* Humann, op. cit., p. 262, Col. Ib, line 20 (East Terrace). 
‘ Ibid., p. 265, col. IIb (West Terrace) ; p. 266, col. IIIa (East Terrace). 
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for the worship of his syncretized Graeco-Persian gods,® and for the cult 
of his ancestors, both Greek and Persian.° 

Unique in situation, scale, and plan (Plan 1), the monument * occupies 
an irregular area embracing 2.6 hectares, and is dominated by a central 
stone tumulus 50 m. high, its diameter at the base measuring 150 m. 
from east to west. It is flanked on the east, west, and north by terraces 
hewn from the living rock, the East Terrace being higher than the 
West by 10 m.6 The East and West Terrace courts are adorned with 








Fig. 1. Nemrud Dagh Peak and Tumulus (seen from southwest), showing spine 
of mountain (right) hewn away to create passage from south to West Terrace 
(between tumulus and spine). Note artificially created West Terrace. 


limestone colossi (7-8 m. high) representing Antiochus enthroned beside 
his tutelary deities (Fig. 2), flanked at each end by guardian lions and 
vagles (Plan 2). Lining the sides of the courts were walls of sandstone 
orthostates with life-size portraits in relief of his ancestors, and of him- 
self being greeted by his gods. The backs of the colossi and the reliefs 
bear Greek inscriptions recording genealogies and dedications.? Along 
the bases of the colossi is inscribed his sacred nomos and prescriptions 
for the celebration and maintenance of his cult. The North Terrace 


5 Tbid., p. 265, col. IIa, lines 11-15 (West Terrace); Fr. Krueger, Orient und 
Hellas in den Denkmdlern und Inschriften des Kénigs Antiochus I von Kommagene, 
Greifswald, -1937, passim. 

*Humann, op. cit., p. 263, col. Ib, lines 5-10 (West Terrace). 

7 Ibid., Atlas, Pl. XXI, general plan and section. 

8 Thid., Pl. XXI; Pl. XXII, 2 (East Terrace) ; Pl. XXII, 1 (West Terrace). 

® Tbid., pp. 266-277; dedications inscribed on West Terrace Deification Reliefs, 
pp. 319, 321, 325, 327. 10 Thid., Pl. XVIL, ‘3. 
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was dominated by a wall of sandstone stelae set in a plinth running east 
to west (Plan 2). 

The most outstanding characteristic of this outdoor temple-tomb is 
the tight interrelationship of its separate elements—architecture, sculp- 
ture, and inscriptions—which constitute a key to the religion of An- 
tiochus, and which reflect his syncretistic cultural proclivities.'"* The 
sanctuary is a most important monument, because: 


1. It is the most striking and most informative monument of the 
Hellenistic Ruler Cult. 

2. It is geographically situated to present an almost perfect example 
of the fusion of Iranian, Hellenic, and Anatolian traditions in archi- 
tectural and sculptural styles. 

3. It bears significant witness to the development of religious syn- 
cretism in the period just preceding our era. 


The following pages summarize the objectives and achievements of 
our four campaigns on Nemrud Dagh, during the summers of 1953 
through 1956.1* A preliminary survey in the field was begun in 1953 
under the direction of the writer, with the collaboration of Dr. F. K. 
Doerner as epigrapher,'* to examine the potentialities for future excava- 
tion. The project was under the auspices of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, with the support of the American Philosophical 
Society, the Bollingen Foundation, and Mrs. E. Goell Godfrey; the latter 
two continued their support during the subsequent seasons. We welcome 
the opportunity of expressing here our thanks for the pioneering spirit 
and practical generosity which have made it possible to explore this 
remote corner of eastern Turkey. 

The “hierothesion” had already been located and investigated in 
1882 and 1883,'* and it would be fair to ask why we felt it desirable to 
re-explore it. The accounts of our predecessors here give a vivid picture 
indeed; they published copies of the inscriptions, but their work in the 
field was limited, and their records incomplete. Moreover, the investi- 
gators differed markedly in their opinions and interpretations, leaving 
many problems unsolved." 

11 Krueger, op. cit., passim; Humann, op. cit., pp. 328-353. 

12 Tn 1953, the survey, clearance, and architectural recording, as well as the recon- 
struction of sculpture, were under the direction of the writer. Dr. F, K. Doerner 
of Miinster University, Westphalia, collaborated in general and was responsible for 
matters of epigraphy and history. Photography was by Doerner and the writer; 
Korkut 6zal of Malatya served as part-time surveyor. Mr. Kermit Goell (the 
writer’s brother) assisted in the technical work, made latex impressions of inserip- 
tions, and a motion-picture record of the work. Mr. Ismet Ebcioglu represented 
the Turkish Government. For a short summary, see T, Goell, “ Report of the 
Preliminary Survey of the Tomb of Antiochus I, King of Commagene,” in Tiirk 
Arkeoloji Dergisi, VI-I: 3-6, Ankara, 1956. 

18Jn reciprocation for Doerner’s work at Nemrud Dagh, the writer, on behalf of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research collaborated as architect-archaeologist 
in all phases of his field-work at the “ hierothesion ” of Mithradates of Commagene, 
father of Antiochus I. 

‘4 Humann, op. cit.; Hamdy Bey, op. cit. 

15 Humann and Puchstein, as well as Hamdy Bey, differed among themselves even 
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After Dr. Doerner and I had visited Commagene and Nemrud Dagh 
in 1938, 1947, and 1951,1° we were convinced that the last word had 
by no means been said about the “ hierothesion.” Excavation seemed 
necessary in order to clarify the solutions to many problems concerning 
the architecture, sculpture, and inscriptions, and we believed that the 
complex demanded re-evaluation, especially in the light of seventy years 
of further research in the archaeology of the Middle East.‘ In our 
opinion, the monument, sadly neglected in the intervening years as the 
ugly caprice of a bombastic monarch, contributes uniquely to our 
knowledge of an obscure country and age.’* 

To accomplish our objectives we were obliged to overcome exacting 
conditions: the topographical hazards of the site, the severity of the 
extremes of climate, and the absence of trained workmen.’® The over- 
whelming and unstable mass of the stone tumulus was our first challenge, 
dictating the basic divisions of our work-program and setting the pattern 
for the surveys of 1953 and following seasons: I. East Terrace. II. West 
Terrace, Tumulus, Tomb. III. North Terrace. IV. Approaches and Pro- 
cessional Ways. 

In 1953 the preliminary topographical survey of the entire site was 
in particular devoted to the court of the East Terrace and its details. 
The following are a few of the problems which presented themselves: 


A. To determine whether the embankment below the colossi of the 
East Terrace was actually a stairway and if a sacrificial altar 
stood upon it, and, consequently, whether there was a correspond- 
ing altar on the West Terrace. 

B. To investigate the plan and nature of the East Terrace walls, 
about the dating and foundation of the “ hierothesion.” Humann, op. cit., pp. 232- 
253, attributed the monument to Antiochus I; Hamdy Bey, op. cit., pp. xviii-xx 
attributed it te Antiochus IV (A.D. 38-72) who was removed from his throne by 
Vespasian for alleged conspiracy with the Parthians. O. Neugebauer, on the basis 
of the astronomical data provided by the Lion Horoscope on the West Terrace, has 
concluded that it represents July 7, 62 B.C. I am indebted to Prof. Neugebauer 
for allowing me to quote this date from his unpublished manuscript. Cf. T. Goell 
in Archaeology 5, no. 3 (1952), p. 138 and fig. 5. 

16, K. Doerner and R. Naumann, “ Forschungen in Kommagene,” Istanbuler 
Forschungen, X, 1939, pp. 12-13; Doerner, Bib. Or., IX, No. 3/4, 1952, pp. 93-95; 
Goell, op. cit., pp. 136-144. 

17 Cf, H. Bossert, Die Welt des Orients, 1952, “ Wie lange wurden hethitische 
Hieroglyphen geschrieben?,” pp. 480-484; O. R. Gurney, The Hittites, Penguin Press, 
1954, Bibl. pp. 218-232; R. Ghirshman, /ran, Penguin, 1954, Bibl. pp. 356-359; 
Seton Lloyd, Early Anatolia, Penguin, 1956, Bibl. pp. 213-219; R. D. Barnett, 
* Ancient Oriental Influences on Archaic Greece,” in The Aegean and the Near East, 
Studies presented to Hetty Goldman, New York, 1956. 

18 Cf. P. Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, London, 1896, pp, 214-242; T. 
Goell, op. cit., pp. 143-144. 

‘© We wish to thank the Department of Antiquities and Museums of Turkey for 
their keen interest in expediting formalities: the Vali of Adiyaman, Bay Ibrahim; 
the Mayor of Yeni Kahta, Bay Ali Turanli; Bay Sabri Gzbek of Malatya; the 
inhabitants of the region and the Muhtars, who extended warm hospitality at all 
times; the staff of the American Embassy in Ankara, especially the Cultural Rela- 
tions Officers, Mr. Frederick P. Latimer, Mr, Argus Tresidder, and Mr. Kerwin; and 
in Istanbul, Miss Betty Carp. 
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especially in establishing a connection of the stepped altar with 
the wall to its east, and to determine whether this altar was once 
surmounted by a fire altar and a stela with the portrait of An- 
tiochus; finally, to ascertain whether the walls abutting on the 
west are ancient or modern. 

C. To recover if possible the head of the colossal Apollo-Mithras 
and the tiara of the colossal Antiochus missing from the figures 
on the East Terrace. 

D. To locate the “last resting-place ” of Antiochus, which we hypo- 
thetically presumed to be a chamber concealed in the heart of 
the tumulus. 

E. To investigate the construction of the tumulus and the probable 
existence of a retaining-wall, and also the means of access to the 
inscriptions on the bases of the East Terrace colossi. 

F. To discover any additional stelae which might survive on the 
East and West Terraces. 

G. To determine whether the stelae on the East and West Terraces 
were complementary to each other, as are the colossi. 

H. To establish the function of the North Terrace. 

I. To locate the accommodations for priests, hieroduli and pilgrims. 

J. To find the means of access from one Terrace to the other and 
the approaches from the valleys of the Euphrates and Nymphaeus 
below. 


Since the periphery of the tumulus is nearly half a kilometer at its 
base, and the Terraces are widely separated, it was impossible to avoid 
overlapping as the work progressed during the four seasons. 


East Terrace 

A. In 1953 surface clearing soon revealed that the colossi did not 
rise above a stairway,”’ but along a podium cut from the living rock of 
limestone in two tiers; the upper is over 7 m. above the paving of the 
court, the lower (with five sockets) 2 m. above. The sockets held sand- 
stone reliefs, four of deifications and one a horoscope carved on the 
relief of a lion; these were flanked at north and south by pairs of 
guardian lion and eagle—a group familiar to us from the West Terrace.?! 


20 Hamdy Bey, op, cit., p. 13; Humann, op, cit., p. 250. 

21 Humann, op. cit., Atlas, Pls. XXII, 1 (plan W. T.), XXXVIII, XXXIX, XL. 
Goell, op. cit., fig. 5 (plaster cast from Humann, op. cit.), fig. 12; Goell and Doerner, 
Illustrated London News, June 18, 1955, pp. 1094-1097, “The last resting-place 
of Antiochus I,” figs. 9, 14, 19, 20, 21. In the joint report (unpublished) Report 
of the Preliminary Survey of 1953 of the Hierothesion of Antiochus I of Commagene 
on Nemrud Dagh (Goell and Doerner, p. 12), we refer to the “hierothesion ” of 
Mithradates at Arsameia and state “‘We consider the single and coupled stelae 
on stepped platforms (at Arsameia) the prototype for the rows of greeting-deifica- 
tion reliefs on Nemrud Dagh, where Antiochus adapted and extended them into 
monumentalized architectural form, i.e., the stepped platforms for reliefs on the 
East and West Courts.” That Antiochus built his father’s sanctuary before his 
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A sandstone retaining wall (mistaken to be the steps of a stairway by 
our predecessors) bordered the court.?*? The north and south sides 
of the double podium had stairways leading from the court to the bases 
of the colossal pairs of eagle and lion guarding each end of the row of 
colossal seated figures. A sacrificial altar constructed of sandstone slabs 
and slightly sunken into the court floor stood to the west of the retaining 
wall. 





Fic. 2. Nemrud Dagh East Terrace (seen from northeast), showing Tumulus and 
row of colossal statues, from left to right Apollo-Mithras, the Tyche of Commagene. 
Zeus-Oromasdes, Antiochus, Heracles-Artagnes; they stand on the podium in two 
tiers. The lower, faced by sandstone retaining wall on court level, held a row of 
deification reliefs and lion horoscope, flanked by group of eagle and lion at north 
and south ends. Note sacrificial altar at right of single man on the court. The 
colossal eagles and lions on the upper platform are reached by stairway at north 
and south, flanking central double podium. 


B. Opposite it at the eastern side of the court rose a truncated stepped 
altar measuring 13x13 m. at its base, and not 10x10 m. as our pre- 
decessors had reported.2* There was no passage along its eastern side, 
the wall previously noted ** being its eastern foundation. The surface 


own was our hypothesis, and without datable evidence from either place. Doerner’s 
article, “ Die Kénigsresidenz Arsameia am Nymphenfluss,” in Das Altertum, Bd. 2, 
Heft 2 (1956), p. 82, concluded that the stepped platform with one or two sockets 
found at Arsameia were prototypes of the monumental platforms at Nemrud Dagh. 
Four seasons of surveys and excavation at Nemrud Dagh and Arsameia still have 
not produced any chronological indication as to which platforms were built first. 

22 Humann, op. cit., p. 250 f.; Goell and Doerner, ILN, op. cit., figs. 5, 17; Goell, 
Tiirk Arkeoloji Dergisi, op. cit., Pl. XXXIII, fig. 3. 

°3 Humann, op. cit., p. 245. 

*4 Thid. 
1l 
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of this eastern foundation is level with the bottom steps of the north 
and south sides of the altar, and, together with them, formed a U-shaped 
ambulatory approach to the court (Plan 2). The earlier identification 
of a head in relief (in Berlin)*® as Antiochus was not confirmed. An 
eagle newly found in the débris to the north of the base, and an eagle 
and lion to the south, evidently belonged on the top. Nothing to suggest 
a separate fire altar for the animals came to light. The parallel walls 
abutting the west side of the altar ** were revealed to be remains of a 
comparatively modern bird-trap and were therefore demolished (in 
1955) . 


C. In 1953 we opened a passage through the rubble of the tumulus 
along the bases of the colossi so that Dr. Doerner and K. Goell could 
make copies of the inscriptions,”* and in so doing found the previously 
missing head of Apollo-Mithras,*7 and the tiara of Antiochus, which 
were lying on the bed-rock. Their position indicated that they had 
fallen many centuries ago, before the tumulus had been disturbed either 
by the elements or by vandals, and thus raised our hopes that the 
“last resting-place ” might still be found and be intact. Large roughly- 
cut stones scattered in the area suggested that a retaining wall had been 
pushed over by the weight of the tumulus as it settled. 

The results of the survey of 1953 far exceeded our expectations and 
we returned in the summer of 1954 with a staff of specialists °° and 
lifting equipment for full-scale excavation. Our main concentrations were 
the search for the tomb, the investigation of the architecture and sculp- 
tures of the West Terrace, and the Processional Ways. 


Search for Tomb 


D. We returned to the passage behind the colossi on the East Terrace 
which we had opened in 1953, and Mr. Buerger supervised a systematic 
search for the tomb of Antiochus. We drove a tunnel westward from 
the colossus of Zeus toward the core of the tumulus, partly to determine 
whether there was a retaining wall to give the tumulus form and support, 
and partly to create a convenient corridor between the tumulus and 
the inscriptions. We also hoped to locate in this process a dromos leading 
to the royal tomb. At 5.40 m. our tunnel reached the east face of a 
rock-cut platform, ca. 2m. high, above which a sloping stepped revetment 
of stone led to a second platform 6 m. above the passage. On this 
upper level a cavity had suggested to our minds the opening of a dromos. 


*5 Tbid., p. 246; Atlas, Pl. XXX, 3 (now in the Oriental Department, Room 13, 
of the Near Eastern Museum, Berlin). Cf. Staatliche Museum zu Berlin, Durch 
vier Jahrtausende altvorderasiatischer Kultur, Berlin, 1956, p. 186. 

26 Humann, op. cit., p. 245. 

ea Cf. JLN, July 9, 1955, pp. 68-69; K. Goell describes the technique of making 
latex impressions at Nemrud Dagh and Arsameia. 

27 Humann, op. cit., p. 256. 

°° The staff of 1954 was the same, with the addition of H. Buerger, tunnel and 
construction engineer; J. Glogaza, engineer and architect; H. Brokamp, surveying 
engineer, and Mr. Ruhi Tekan, director of Antioch Museum and government 
representative. 
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This proved to be misleading, for it turned out to be a previous boring 
made by tomb-robbers. What we did find was the living rock of the 
mountain beneath the gravel facing of the tumulus and the continuation 
of the stepped revetment upward. We made further clearings on this 


ppm * 











Fic. 3. Nemrud Dagh West Terrace: Greek ancestor from West Socle 8-9. 
Military costume of Greek ancestor (hip to knee), showing baldriec with maeander 
and attached medallion adorned with bust of man with (probably) bow and quiver 
over shoulder. ; 


upper level in 1955 and 1956 to complete our plans and sections, and in 
doing so could plot the outer circumference of the older tunnel opened 
to discover the tomb within the tumulus.*° The scattered stones found 
in the Jevels below had been our first hint that a retaining wall might 
be found. 


°° Cf. M. Mellink, “‘ Archaeology in Asia Minor,” in AJA 60 (1956), p. 384, PI. 
124, fig. 24; Goell and Doerner, “ The Tomb of Antiochus I, King of Kommagene,” 
in Scientific American, July, 1956, p. 42; lower plate. 
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E. The tomb was not located, but we have learned much about the 
construction of the tumulus. The gravel facing, which must have given 
it a consistent finish, was only about 2 m. deep. The stepped revetment 
inside served the purpose of preventing slides which might ultimately 
result in the complete self-burial of the tumulus. Trenches opened behind 
the statue of Zeus on the West Terrace and driven along the south- 
western side of the mound also produced fragments of the revetment, to 
indicate that this practice was used throughout.*® A stone revetment 
built against the lower platform behind the East Terrace colossi came 
to light in 1956, giving us a series of at least three revetments. A passage 
continuing north beyond the base of the guardian eagle and lion turned 
northeast and descended from a ramp to the lower area between the East 
and North Terraces (Plan 2). 


West Terrace 

During 1954 we concentrated on the West Terrace, which was in a 
much more ruinous state than the East. The natural conformation of 
the peak of Nemrud Dagh accounts for the differences in its plan. Its 
western side was built up by a rubble fill which extended the level area 
to the west, where it was supported by a megalithic retaining wall, 
running north to south along the oblong terrace. The high double 
podium and the stepped altar of the East Terrace were lacking, but in 
other respects it had the same accessories (Plan 2). 


F. Clearing the West Socle brought to light sculptured fragments of 
the Greek ancestors of Antiochus’ line, who wear armor with medallions 
of winged thunderbolts, male portraits, and other symbols (Fig. 3). In 
addition, fragments of draped female figures were found which indicated 
the presence of at least three progenitors on the distaff side, and some 
battered bits of what proved to be a relief of Antiochus VIII Grypus 
(121-96 B. C.), one of the last Seleucid kings of Syria; the almost com- 
pletely preserved but badly eroded figure furnishes enough of his silhou- 
ette to provide a basis of comparison for otherwise unidentified pieces. 

Since there are seventeen sockets in the West Socle, which should 
presumably hold the portraits of seventeen ancestors, the portraits pre- 
served seem very few, and we therefore turned to the East Terrace. 
There, clearing around the South Socle uncovered fragments of male 
figures in Greek costume, and also the head and upper portion of a 
female figure in Greek drapery (Fig. 4), probably Isias; her figure (the 
head missing) is known to us from West Socle (16) of the West Terrace.* 

The South Socle of the West Terrace also produced heads and cos- 
tumes of Perso-Commagenian style which are variants of those previously 
known. For further information on the South Socle, we then looked for 
contributory evidence from the East Terrace. In removing a heavy fill 
from the west end of North Socle I-1, we revealed a magnificently sculp- 
tured figure of Darius with the face in a perfect state of preservation; 


80° Cf, ILN, June 18, 1955, p. 1094, fig. 2. 
31 Humann, op. cit., Pl. XXXVII, 4. 
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this is the counterpart of the figure from West Terrace, South Socle 1, 
where the entire surface is much damaged by erosion.*? The inscription 
on the back of the stela was not preserved, but its position as No. 1 
in the row of stelae made it possible for Dr. Doerner to equate the 
Persian ancestors of the East and West Terraces.** 

A dump of gravel, thrown there by early explorers,“ covered the 
northern half of the West Terrace and was one of our greatest obstacles. 
In 1954 we began to remove the rubble from the area on the north- 





* ett 4 ey 


Fig. 4. Nemrud Dagh East Terrace: Female Greek ancestress. Probably Isias, 
who occupies West Terrace, West Socle 16. 


eastern side of the court which contained the deification reliefs, two 
offering-tables and a lustral basin; this brought to light the draped 
torso of the Fortune of Commagene from the deification stela of An- 
tiochus.*® We also restored the statue of a roaring lion to its original 
position beside the guardian eagle on the platform southeast of the 
deification reliefs.** One of the great finds of the season was the head 
of a colossal figure of Antiochus recovered from under about 5 m. of 
débris. 


82 [bid., Pl. XXXV, 3; ILN, op. cit., p. 1097, fig. 15; Mellink, AJA 59 (1955), 
Pl. 71, fig. 6. 

*8 Humann, op. cit., pp. 308-309. 

4 Tbid., Pl. XXII, 1; p. 293. 

85 Cf. Mellink, op. cit., Pl. 70, fig. 4. 

* ILN, op. cit., p. 1097, figs. 19, 21; Mellink, op, cit., Pl. 70, fig. 5, 
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G. We were particularly interested in identifying the main entrance 
of the West Court proper. While examining the southwest slope of the 
terrace in 1954, we came upon a fragment preserving most of what 
appeared to have been a two-headed lion. When we cleared this area 
in 1955 we found a third head which joined it, to make a monstrous 
three-headed lion.** Just to the east was its platform, partly carved 
from the living rock, partly constructed of sandstone blocks. We now 
know that the main entrance to the terrace was on its open northwestern 
side and that this was the monument which guarded it (Plan 2). 

As we have shown in the foregoing, the work of the first two seasons 
solved a number of the problems we had faced, but there still remained 
the question of the character and function of the North Terrace, and 
the location of the necessary shelters for ritual attendants, as well as 
the routes of the Processional Ways. These were our main fields of 
interest in 1955.** 


North Terrace 


H. The North Terrace was dominated by a long, low east-to-west 
plinth in which are sockets designed to carry stelae which were unadorned 
and uninscribed. An opening toward the center leads to a rock-cut 
ramp descending from the northern slope of Nemrud Dagh to the River 
Nymphaeus ** (Plan 2). 


I. Walls of sandstone blocks to the east of the ramp had suggested 
to us, when we observed them in 1953, that the accommodations for 
priests and attendants of the sanctuary might be located here. When 
we further examined these blocks in 1954 and 1955, they proved to have 
constituted a low wedge-shaped platform, on which were piled the 
crumbled fragments of a sandstone figure. We could not identify the 
figure without damaging it at that time, but comparison with the wedge- 
shaped base of the guardian eagle by the deification reliefs on the West 
Terrace inclined us to believe that an eagle facing west had guarded the 
entrance to the North Terrace. Finally, in 1956, we chemically treated 
the crumbled fragments and lifted them; the bulbous claws of an eagle 
were found still in situ, and it is certain that our conjecture was correct, 
although the head of the figure is still missing. Our geologist, Dr. Bach- 
mann, believes that cuttings in the bedrock just below this platform 
are artificial and may have held foundations for light shelters for summer 
use. We found no evidence, however, for either ashlar or rubble con- 
struction, A cliff-surrounded hollow southeast of this Terrace might 


87 Mellink, AJA 60 (1956), Pl. 124, figs. 25, 26. 

88 The staff of 1955 was as follows: Mr. G. E. H. Wright continued the work of 
surveying; Dr. Doerner’s illness prevented him from coming to Turkey; Mr. W. 
Jesussek, tunnel expert; Mr. William Stank, mining mechanic, assisting the director 
with supervision of excavation; Mr. Halil Ustiin of the Ankara Archaeological 
Museum as representative of the Turkish Department of Antiquities; Prof. Frank 
E. Brown, Secretary of the American Schools and member of the ad hoc Nemrud 
Dagh Committee, made us a short but very welcome visit. 

8° Humann, op. cit., Pl, XVIII, 3. 
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also have served as shelter for cult attendants and pilgrims, who could 
then have made use of the spring in the valley, an hour by foot to the 


ast of the East court. 


Processional Ways and Accesses 

The sanctuary of Nemrud Dagh was a focal point for pilgrims from all 
directions, so that we should expect to find traces of the Processional 
Ways leading to the Terraces. In 1954 we were fortunate enough to 





Nemrud Dagh Retaining Wall of Tumulus and Processional Way between 
Note edge of retaining wall. 


Fie. 5. 
West and North Terraces (facing toward West Terrace). 


find, at some distance (ca. 400 m.) below the East Terrace, a sandstone 
stela (H. 2.60 m., W. 1.40 m.) lying near its rock-cut socket, on the 
path still used by shepherds on their way to Nemrud Dagh. The in- 
scription on this stela was nearly complete and has been studied by 
Dr. Doerner. It tells us that the stone was erected by order of Antiochus 
to mark the “ Propylaia Hodos ” to his sanctuary, and it sets forth the 
conditions for visiting it; it warns possible desecrators that a demoniac 
opsis is watching them and may punish them with dire consequences; 
in a more philosophic vein, it also expresses Antiochus’ belief that all 
men ate similar by nature and differ from each other only through 
inheritance and fortune. We refer to this stela as “ Processional Way, 
Stela I.” An extremely fragmentary counterpart to this inscription was 
found guarding the entrance to the West Terrace, but enough of it 
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remained to indicate its purpose. Rock-cut passages to the Spring and 
the East Terrace were located and cleared in 1956. The upper stretch 
followed along the northern edge of the East Terrace, where the vertical 
stratification of the limestone facilitated the cutting away of excess stone 
to form a path. 

One of our main objectives had been to discover the retaining wall 
we believed must have encircled the base of the tumulus, and we also 
wondered if this might have any connection with the way the participants 
in the cult went from one court to another. We began this part of our 
investigation in 1955 by clearing the rock-cut stairway at the southwest 
corner of the East Terrace. Our clearance of the lowest point of this 
L-shaped stairway immediately invited a dangerous slide from the 
tumulus, but we then came to a path paved with heavy rubble, roughly 
2 m. in width, with a foundation sloping outward to the depth of 2 m. 
Here was the answer both to our search for a retaining wall girdling 
the tumulus and for the links connecting the courts. The horizontal 
top of this wall was also apparently the Processional Way between the 
East and West Terraces. It led to the inscriptions on the West Terrace 
bases, passed behind the Deification Reliefs of the West Terrace, and 
continued in an ascending slope from the West to the North Terrace. 
The roughly-cut limestone curbing at the base of the tumulus but at 
the inside of the road (Fig. 5) bears witness to the engineering skill 
which the construction of the nearly circular plan demanded. On the 
artificially cut North Terrace the curbing was not continuous, but a 
stone here and there indicates direction and the outer boundary of the 
tumulus. 

Our fourth campaign lasted from June 13th to September 14th, 1956.*° 
The weather was more violent than usual, recurring and persistent sand- 
storms often threatening to bring our work to an untimely end. Our 
principal aims were to codrdinate the results of the first three seasons, 
especially with a view to the architectural surveys and reconstructions 
necessary for the final publication. 

Dr. H. G. Bachmann, our geologist, in addition to making a geological 
survey of the site and environs,‘ studied the causes of the partial 
destruction of the colossi, particularly those of the West Terrace, and 
that of the relief stelae. His conclusions are that natural causes and 
deliberate vandalism account for some of the destruction, but that the 
oblique strata of the limestone used in building the colossi, and the 
lamination of the sandstone of the stelae and their bases made them 
particularly subject to weathering and erosion and precipitated their 
collapse. According to Dr. Bachmann, the equal weathering of the front 
and back of the Darius stela (South Socle 1) of the West Terrace indi- 
cates that it stood undisturbed for many centuries. Some of the tongues 
and cementing material of the stelae were still in situ in their sockets, 


49—In 1956, Dr. Doerner returned and continued in his general collaboration and 
study of the inscriptions. A new staff member was Prof. John H. Young, classical 
archaeologist of the Johns Hopkins University, to study the sculpture. 

“1 Bachmann’s survey will be included in the final publication, 
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a fact which refutes the argument that the monument was never com- 
pleted.*? Dr. Bachmann was also able to locate the sandstone quarries 
used for building the monument, at the foot of the mountain. 

On the East Terrace, we examined the walls of the South Socles 
scattered about the plinths; we had high expectations that we would 





Fic. 6. Nemrud Dagh West Terrace: North Socle. Ancestress with diadem and 
veil, wearing ear-rings. Found under heavy ancient fill. 


find inscriptions on their backs, since they were lying on the original 
gravel pavement. We were disappointed, however, since they carried 
no inscriptions, and South Socle II-1 and 2 yielded neither reliefs nor 
inscriptions. The ancestor from North Socle II-1** was recovered at 
the end of 1955 and reconstructed in 1956. The fragments form the 
torso of a male figure, apparently a Commagenian. 


‘? Hamdy Bey, op. cit., p. xvi; p. 28. 
*® Humann, op. cit., p. 249. 
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We chemically treated two fragments of stelae lying against the 
tumulus embankment at the southwest side of the East Terrace. We 
had seen them in 1953 and assumed that they were parts of the reliefs 
of Socles I and II; we recognized on each the figure of a male in Com- 
magenian costume, holding what appeared to be a short sickle, and 
facing in different directions. We returned to them in 1954 when we 
cleared the embankment above and discovered that the limestone bed- 
rock held four sockets, the third from the left wider than the others 
(Plan 2), and in 1956 we cleared a fifth socket. We could then move 
the hardened stela fragments, to find that the two joined and formed a 
double stela belonging to the wider central socket. The figures hold a 
wreath or crown, and the head and tiara of the right figure (facing 
south) is still present although weathered to a mere shadow of itself. 
We now have a counterpart for the double stela of the North Socle 
on the West Terrace.** The Berlin group lacks the central portion, and 
the position of the hands could not be determined; Puchstein assumed 
that the right hands were clasped, but instead they held a diadem, the 
scene representing an investiture. 

West of the North Socle of the West Terrace, on a path leading to the 
court entrance, the cameo-like head of a female figure, her high coiffure 
covered by a veil, was recovered (Fig. 6), and there is a strong likelihood 
that it belonged to the North Socle. This is the third female figure 
attested for this side of the court. 

The Deification Relief representing Antiochus and the Fortune of 
Commagene was enriched by the discovery of the head of Antiochus: 
he wears a tiara decorated with a striding lion against a background of 
pomegranate blossoms and fruits, and his diadem has a procession of 
lions in orientalizing style (Fig. 7). 

For the history of the construction of the sanctuary, it is of the highest 
interest that the Deification platform was composed of re-used sandstone 
stelae placed with their inscribed faces up; the ancient inscriptions had 
been erased, but not altogether suecessfully. We made latex impressions 
of them to enable Dr. Doerner to study them in Miinster. They raise a 
crucial question. Did these stelae and their inscriptions belong to an 
sarlier sanctuary? Or did Antiochus have them inscribed, then change 
his plans and have them effaced? The dedications on the backs of the 
Deification Reliefs were inscribed over earlier effaced texts, and we there- 
fore brought our 1956 campaign to a close with a new and perplexing 
question: the role of these stelae in the foundation of the sanctuary 
on the “ holy mountain ”’—Nemrud Dagh. 

The preservation and restoration of the sanctuary and its monuments 
is of the greatest importance. We have already begun negotiations with 
the Department of Antiquities and Museums of the Turkish Ministry 
of Education for its permanent maintenance and for storage of the 
fragments. Mr. Ahmet Donmez, Assistant to the General Director, 


*4 Humana, op. cit., pp. 316, 317; Pl. XXXVI, 2; Humann and Puchstein removed 
the relief from the West Terrace to Berlin, where it may now be seen in Room 13 
of the Vorderasiatisches Museum. Cf. Handbuch, pp. 184-187. 
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visited Nemrud Dagh in the summer of 1956 and we formulated plans 
to further this most necessary project. To expedite the work, we re- 
quested the Government to build a road, suitable for jeeps to Nemrud 
Dagh. 


No account of the excavation on Nemrud Dagh would be complete 





Fic. 7. Nemrud Dagh West Terrace: Head of Antiochus from deification relief 
with Tyche of Commagene. Showing diadem with procession of lions, and tiara 
with lion between pomegranate fruit and blossoms. 


without expression of my appreciation to Prof. Karl Lehmann of New 
York University for calling my attention to the “hierothesion” of 
Antiochus I, in 1939, and to Prof. Hetty Goldman, Director of the 
American Excavations at Tarsus; it was from Tarsus that I was able to 
make my first journey to Nemrud Dagh in 1947. The enthusiastic, 
practical, and always cheerful guidance of Prof. Carl H. Kraeling (former 
President of the Schools) expedited the launching and execution of 
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the project. Prof. William F. Albright, now chairman of the ad hoc 
Nemrud Dagh Committee, has been unstinting in his constructive criti- 
cism and advice. I owe a debt of gratitude also to Prof. George G. 
Cameron, first Chairman of this Committee, for his support and for 
his generous instruction in making latex impressions. I much appreciate 
the discussions with Prof. A. Goetze, who stimulated and furthered my 
interest in ancient Commagene, and offer my thinks to Prof. A. Jeffery, 
and especially to Profs. A. Henry Detweiler, President, Frank Brown, 
Secretary, and the other Officers of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research for their cooperation. Mrs. Gladys Walton, the Manager of 
the Schools, has been a constant friend, and the work on Nemrud Dagh 
would not have been possible without the whole-hearted interest and 
support of the staff, the Turkish workmen, and countless unnamed 
friends who stood by us. 





THE SYRIAN TOWN OF EMAR 
ALBRECHT GOETZE 


The attention of cuneiformists has been focused on the town of Emar 
ever since the inscription on the statue of Idrimi excavated at Alalah 
was published." We read there (I. 3 ff.): “ In Halab, in my fatherhouse a 
criminal [revolt ‘| took place and we had to flee. The rulers? of Emar 
were relatives on my mother’s side, so we stayed in Emar. My brothers 
who were older than I stayed with me, but none (of them) pondered 
in his heart the things that I pondered. This is what I said: ‘ There 
are those * who want * to own ® their father-house,°® and there are those 
who want‘ to be slaves of the people of Emar. .. 2” Thus Idrimi 
decides to leave Emar for Ammiya in Canaan (mat Ki-in-a-nim*") 
where he apparently hopes he may find people to aid him in the recovery 
of his land. To get there, he has to cross the desert * and to stay for one 
night with the Suti. 


“Sidney Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi (Occasional Publications of the British 
Institute of Archaeology in Ankara, No. 1, 1949). 

1T restore [nu-kur-ti] ma-si-ik-tu as, e.g., EA 92 11. This seems better than 
the rather colorless [a-wa-tu] ma-si-ik-tu of Landsberger, JCS 8 (1954) 60. See 
already JCS 4 (1950) 227. 

2? Text li.hi.a; as in the Mari age also in the Amarna age the ruler of a town 
is often just called li. (= awil) x. 


’>mannum is primarily an interrogative; I understand mannum . . . mannum 
here (like Hitt. kwig ... kuig...) as “this one... that one.. .” 
* lu. 


® Reading i-Sa,-kal; cf. JCS 4 (1950) 227. I cannot see how paleography permits 
us to read mdr Su.bir, gal (Landsberger ) 





* Differently Landsberger, JCS 8 55: “ Wer ein Vaterhaus hat, er ist ein Sohn 
des grossen (Landes) Subartu.” It is not clear where the “hat” comes from; 
it almost looks as though its source were 8. Smith’s i-8u which was replaced by 
mar Su(.bir,). And what is the sense of the sentence? 

7 ma-at hu-ri-ib-tek. 
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Sidney Smith, to whom we owe the first edition of the inscription, 
identifies * Ammiya quite sensibly with Ammia, according to the Amarna 
letters a place near Sumura, i.e. on the coast near the mouth of the 
Nahr al-Kabir. Sidney Smith argues that Emar should be on the road 
from Alalah to Ammiya, and therefore locates it in the Orontes valley, 
not too far south of Alalah. Before we judge the merits of this localiza- 
tion, it will be well to examine the other occurrences of Emar in the 
cuneiform literature. 

An important occurrence is found in the Dream Book, published by 
A. L. Oppenheim.’ The ninth tablet of this work envisages that a 
man dreams about journeying to various places. A Kassite tablet from 
Babylon on which this part of the composition has survived (p. 313) 
gives the following partial list; *° younger variants are placed after them: 








iss 7 


Sippar 

; Ki-i-la 

Ha-am-ba-ri Ha-ba-ar 
Ra-pi-qum Ra-pi-qum 
Id-da-an 

Mé-ri 

: E-mar 

: Ha-la-ba Hal-la-ba 

. Qa-ta-na Qa-ta-an 
Ha-sti-ur Ha-sur 


One recognizes immediately Sippar, Rapiqum, Mari, Halab, Qat (a) na, 
] and Hasur, and it is obvious that one is dealing with a routier which 
follows the Euphrates road from Sippar into Syria and Northern Pales- 
tine. The unknown places '' are to be localized accordingly. This makes 
it necessary to assign to Emar a position between Mari and Halab. It 
| gives us a strong hint that S. Smith’s view concerning Emar is untenable. 
| The routier of the Dream Book throws a new light on the Old Baby- 
lonian letter BM .97130 = CT XXXIII 22" known since 1912. There 
we read |. 4 ff. a-na I-ma-ar™ gi-ir-ru-um u-ul im-qu-ut-ma i-ul al-li-ik 
a-na Qd-ta-na" ** us-ta-ar-di “ the caravan to Imar did not materialize, 
so I did not go. To Qatana I travelled (instead) .” The letter probably 
comes from Sippar; it deals again with traffic along the Euphrates. It 


) 8S. Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi (1949) p. 72f. 

i ®A. L. Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East 
i (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, NS 46, 1956, Part 3 pp. 
179-353). 

° Ibid., p. 313, 268, 260. Cf. Landsberger, JCS 8 (1954), fn. 233. 

1 Ki-i-la: ef. nér (pa;) Ki-i-lim in unpublished tablets with Eshnunna dates.— 
Id-da-an: ef. Hinddni between Suhi and Lage on the Euphrates (E. Forrer, Provinz- 
einteilung [1921], 15 ff.; S. Horn, ZA 34, 1922, 142 ff.), probably also the Giddan 
of Isidore of Charax. 

12 Translated by A. Ungnad in Babylonische Briefe (1914) as No. 147. 

18 Ungnad left the choice between Bi-ta-na and Qd-ta-na (graphically often indis- 
tinguishable). The decision is not difficult today. 
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shows that at a certain point the road divided, one branch proceeding 
to Imar, the other to Qatana. If Qatana, as very likely and universally 
assumed today,’* is modern Mishrife, geography suggests that the 
branching-off point must be at the spot where the Euphrates turns to 
the southeast, leaving Syria and entering upon its long course through 
the Syrian Desert. 

The assumption is borne out by the occurrences in the Mari letters.'** 
There is first the date formula’ sanat Ia-ah-du-Li-im da-wi-da-am sa 
I-ma-ar" i-du-ku-ui “ year when Y. killed the sheikh of Imar.” The 
domain of this king of Hana-Mari includes otherwise Zalmakum,"® 
Zalpah,'’ Terga.'* Our Imar would have to fit in this range. Zalmakum 
is not far from Harran;'* Zalpah is the station before Apqum sa Balih 
(Tell *Abyad on the ‘Ain al-‘Ariis) coming from the Euphrates toward 
the west; *° and Terga is in the same general region.*! 

Then, there is the unpublished letter of Zimri-Lim to Yarim-Lim of 
Yamhad quoted by Dossin,”* according to which Zimri-Lim had acquired 
grain in Imar during a famine but was prevented by Yarim-Lim to 
take it to Mari. It confirms the position of Imar between Mari and 
Yambhad-Halab. 

Two passages from Mari are available in cuneiform. ARM II 13 
is significant because it speaks of boats going to Imar, i.e. it attests a 
position on the Euphrates. A certain [8hi-Adda writes to “his lord ” 
Zimri-Lim: “ Now, if my lord gives the order to transport the young 
women by boat I shall do so. If not, my lord should send an escort 
which will come as far as Imar to fetch them.” ** The other passage, 
contained in a letter of Lanasiim, the hazannum of Tuttul, connects 
Imar with that town. It deals with affairs of YaSib-Dagan, a notable 
of Tuttul, and states among other things: “ YaSib-Dagan is incessantly 
writing to Imar as follows: ‘ Dagan keeps |. . .| asking me for sacrificial 


14QOn the basis of the tablets excavated there: see Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, 
Le site archéologique de Mishrifé-Qatna (1935) 9; Ch. Virolleaud, Syria 11 (1930) 
311 ff.; J. Bottéro, RA 43 (1949) 1-40, 137-215, and 44 (1950) 105-22. 

14a See now J.-R. Kupper, Les nomades en Mésopotamie au temps des rois de Mari 
(1957) 97. 

15G. Dossin, Studia Mariana (1950) 52 No. 4. 

16 Thid. No. % 

17 Ibid. No. ¢ 

18 Thid. No. 5. 

9° Cf. JCS 7 (1953) 68. 

°° Ibid. 61. 

21 Ibid. 60 with footnote 64. 

#2 “Le royaume d’Alep du XVIII siécle avant notre ére d’aprés les Archives de 
Mari” (Bull. de lV’ Acad. roy. de Belgique, Classe de lettres, 5¢ série XXXVIII [1952] 
229-239), p. 235. 

*3 j-na-an-na Sum-ma be-li i-qd-ab-bi (10) ina *eleppim a-na ra-ka-ab sehherétimrl 
(11) lu-pu-us (12) t-la-8u-ma be-lé ga-ba-am (13) ta-aq-ri-ba-tam (14) 8a a-di 
I-ma-a-arki (15) w-qa-ar-ra-bu i-td-ar-ra-dam. 

*4G. Dos3in (Trois. Rencontre Assyriologique Intern., Leiden 1952; see Or. NS 
21 500; Arch. Roy. de Mari 15, 1954, 136 fn. 2) placed Tuttul on the Balikh, 
I myself on the Euphrates below KargamiS (JCS 7 60). The reasons which prompt 
H. Lewy (meeting of the AOS, Princeton, Easter 1957) to equate Tuttul with 
tadeyyén (south of the Euphrates and close to Siiriyah) are mainly etymological 
and therefore unconvincing. 
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animals; but, as long as there is a hazannum, I shall never be able to 
give the animals. The hazannum should not be allowed to stay.’” *° 

The tablets from Alalah *° furnish some additional occurrences from 
both level VII 2 and level IV.** None allows for geographic conclusion. 
All we can say is that Emar was within the horizon of Alalah. 

Ugarit offers now in addition to the insignificant passage 12.05 7 
(Le palais royal d’Ugarit III, p. 16 and pl. 8) *° the important document 
17.143 (Le palais royal d’Ugarit IV, p. 217 and pl. 18). It is a letter of 
SUM-4IM—to be read as West-Semitic or Hurrian?—, king of the country 
U&Snati, to the king of Ugarit: 



















“You my father, for (?)*° 

10 sar mat “Kar-ga-mis the king of the country Kargamis, 
tal-tap-ra a-na muh-hi-ia have written to me 
ma-a a-nu-ma-mi saying: ‘ With this letter 
awil mat “Emar I sent to you 


a-bu-ia e-nu-ma 


4 an-nu-u that 

BY . 

15 a-na muh-hi-ka man of the country Emar. 
5 at-ru-us-su-mi 


His legal differences with 
the man of the country Siyani 
adjudicate! ” 


dindti?'.-§u it-ti 
awil mat Si-ia-ni 
i-na harrani™ su-ku-un-mi 








20 i-na-an-na iq-ta-bi 
awil “E-mar an-nu-% 
ma-a ia-nu dinati®!--ia 


Now that man of Emar 
has stated: 
‘I have no legal differences 


























i-na @ Si-ia-ni 
ma-a it-ti awil “A-ri 


in Siyani; 
my legal differences are 


BREF OEE RB ISAS 


: 25 dindti?'--ia i-ba-as-si-mi with the man of Ari.’ 
| i-na-an-nu a-nu-ma Now then 

/ a-na muh-hi a-bi-ia I sent them 

) at-ru-us-su-nu-ti to my father 


so that my father may question 
them.” 


a-bu-ia li-ig-al-su-nu 


25 Ya-8u-ub-dDa-gan a-na I-ma-[arki] (42) ka-a-ia-ni-is i8-ta-na-ap-pa-ar (43) 
[u]m-ma-a-mi 8u-ma 4Da-gan ne-qi-tim (44) [x.x.x.]x i-te-ne-er-ri-Sa-an-ni (45) 
[wu m]a-ti-ma i-nu-ma ha-za-an-nu-um i-b[a-a8]-8u (46) na-da-an ne-qi-tim t-ul e-le-e 
(47) w wa-sa-ab ha-za-an-nim v-ul re-et-tum. 

*°}). J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (1953). 

27 Nos. 161 and 181, lists of people with place of origin. The respective portion 
of No. 161 is still unpublished. No, 181 (JCS 8 11) offers a long list of geographic 
names, but the principle of their sequence is not recognizable. Spelling «H-mar. 

28 No. 238 19: li.mes VH-ma-ri—No, 253 (JCS 8 18) 17 and 28 li E-marki,— 
No. 254 (JCS 8 18) 12 anée.hi-a UH-mar a-zu-ti—No. 348 (JCS 8 27) 12 f. udu.hi.a 
Sa @E-ma-riki—No. 269 52 and 74 gakan.lal 8a “E-marki a-zu-ti; 9 li.8u.dus-a sa 
aB-marki, 

*° Badly damaged letter: &% mdmiti-ia (6) [i-na pa-]ni 4AG w ilivl. 8a mati-ka 
(7) [W4...]. 8a mat E-mar ti-tam-me-ka “and I made you swear to me an oath 
before (god) AG and the gods of your country [and (god) .. .]. of the country 
Emar.” 

%° The use of e-nu-ma here remains enigmatic. Compare, however, as-8um in an 
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This document deals with a legal case in which a man of Emar is 
involved and which had been referred to the king of USnati because 
it also involved “the man of the country Siyani.” However, it turns 
out that it did not concern the latter, but “the man of Ari.” Therefore, 
the king of USnati declares himself incompetent and refers the case 
back to the king of Ugarit. For explanation it must be kept in mind 
that Ari is an important town belonging to Ugarit,*t but that USnati 
and Siyani are quite large places in the territory to the south of Ugarit *° 
which MursSilis had made independent of Ugarit and put under the 
control of Kargamis.** Emar, one may conclude, also fell under the 
jurisdiction of Kargamis. 

Here can now be added a new occurrence which settles the geographic 
problem. It comes quite unexpectedly from a type of text otherwise 
bare of historical or geographic information, namely a report on an act 
of extispicy. The text—No 101 in the collection of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, soon to be published in JCS—probably of Kassite 
date, happens to add the occasion on which the extispicy was performed: 
te-er-tum an-ni-tum sa a-na su-lu-um “eleppim sa !Warad-Istar a-na 
ka-ar “E-mar™ a-na sulmim ep-se-et “ this omen which refers to the safe 
arrival of the boat belonging to Warad-IStar at the trading station of 
Emar was made with favorable result.” A boat travelling from Babylonia, 
wherever it started out from—possibly Sippar,—can reach Syria only 
by the Euphrates. The tablet thus proves that Emar was situated on 
that river. 

The evidence so far adduced indicates that the more exact location 
must be looked for between Jerablus (Kargamis) and Meskene (road 
center near the point where the river turns toward the southeast) . 
Greater precision can only come from the perusal of the classical sources. 
It may be pointed out in conclusion that they make known to us the 
following stations on the road between the two mentioned points: 


analogous place in 17.391 (PRU IV pl. 67) 1. 6. The reference to the king of 
Kargamis seems to imply that the jurisdiction was in reality in his power as the 
representative of the great king in Syria, but that this power was delegated to the 
king of Ugarit under the terms of his treaty with the Hittites. 

*1 Occurrences in both alphabetic and cuneiform texts. The Hebat of Ari figures 
prominently in 17.369 B ete. (PRU IV 239), 17.459 (ibid. 138f.) and particularly 
in 18.06 (ibid, 137). 

82 See J. Nougayrol, PRU IV (1956) 15 ff., 290. 

3317'.382 ete. (ibid. 80 ff.): “ MurSili8, the great king, has made Abdi-anati, the 
king of the country Siyanni, and his sons independent of the king of the country 
Ugarit and has given him in ‘ slavery’ to the king of the country Kargami’, Siyanni 
with the surrounding towns and USnati with the surrounding towns with their areas 
and their mountains—he sealed them away to the king of the country Kargami§ 
in a sealed deed.” Assyrian relations with Imar are indirectly attested by the proper 
name Imarayu of KAJ 145 6 (time of Adad-nirari 1). 
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Tabula Peutingeriana ** Geographus Ravenas *° Ptolemaeus Geographia 






































V 15.14 
Ceciliana 30 Celciliana Kaikilia 
Betamali Bethammaria 
Serre Gérrhe 
Apammari 31 Pamanari *° Arimara 
Eraciza 40 Eraiza Eragiza ** 


Barbalisso 40 Barbalission 


Our Emar/Imar ** may be the predecessor of either (Beth) ammari (a) 
or of (Ar) imara.*® 





THE QUMRAN ISAIAH AND THE END OF THE 
DIAL OF AHAZ 


SAMUEL Iwry 


Our investigation of the first Qumran Isaiah Scroll (1QIsa*) has now 
reached the point where we no longer need assess its value for biblical 
scholarship merely on the strength of an accumulation of variant read- 
ings. Many of these variants may safely be relegated to our usual 
critical apparatus on a par, at least, with any of the variants of collated 
Hebrew MSS of the Middle Ages or even with older non-Hebrew ver- 
sional readings, some of which may be no more than arbitrary attempts 
to overcome already existing lexical uncertainties. Still other variant 
readings found in the Scroll will engage our attention more particularly 
: because of the unusual opportunity which they afford us to work out 
inductive methods for reconstructing an obscure phrase or a figure of 
speech long since fossilized in the official, rigidly supervised transmission 
of the M.T., but still much alive in a ‘ vulgar’ text preserved for us 
in an uncritical and unrevised form. 

Such was the case as regards msbt bmh in 1QIsa* 6: 13. Thanks 
to the plene vocalization of 1QIsa* 53: 9 we have learned that the defec- 
tive reading of MT be-métdéw (generally translated until now ‘in his 
death’) really stands for the obviously original bémdt6 =‘ his tomb’ 
(as a parallel to gibré =‘ his grave ’)—a fact which has helped to shed 


RRS 


®4 Konrad Miller, Itineraria Romana (1916) p. 758f. The names offered are in 
many cases corrupt. 

%5 Joseph Schnetz, Itineraria Romana 2 (1940) 1ff. The pertinent passage is 
found there on p. 26 (the numbers preceding the names indicate the lines on that 
page). We must again reckon with corruption in the transmission of these names. 

*6 The road leads to Ierapolis, i.e. Membij. 

87 Assyrian (Tiglat-pileser 1) Araziku; Alalah tablets A-ra-zi-ik. 

88 For the formation of the name compare the other names Kutmar, *Kumar 
(in the divine name Kumar-bi), Nawar (also in the divine name Nawar-bi), perhaps 
also Tadmar, Hasmar. 

8° G. Dossin has identified Emar with Meskeneh on the basis of an archaeological 
reconnaissance in the area concerned. Unfortunately, his remarks published on 
the question in the Proceedings of the International Congress of Orientalists at 
Cambridge, 1954 (cf. also M. Dunand, De l’Amanus au Sinai, 1955), are at present 
not accessible to me. 
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light on the functions and ritual significance of the Biblical baémah. 
Massébet bamah ‘stele (or in plural stelae) of a high place,’ is a con- 
struction salvaged from the debris of a distorted Biblical simile and has 
now become just as intelligible to us as magssébet bét hab-ba‘al (11 
Kings 10: 26), massebét bét 3emes (Jer. 43: 13) and magsebet gebirat 
Rahél (Gen. 25: 20) 22 

In this paper we shall discuss two variants in 1QIsa*, both of which 
appear in the synoptic portions of Isa. 37-39 = II Kings 18-20.” 

1QIsa* 37: 27b-28" . . . ip, O(°) TP 9389 FTw3n, ‘ Which is parched 
by the eastwind; thy rising etc.’ has been referred to, in passing, as one 
of “the occasional, rare readings which are original and seem superior 
both to the received Hebrew and the Greek.” * A cursory perusal of 
all the parallel sources at hand (three Hebrew, two ancient Greek with 
additions) makes it evident that, early in the process of transmission, 
the second half of the passage was compounded with the initial word 
of the next verse, gimkhd (taken later as gimdah or qamah) because 
the word D7), which looked somewhat similar to JP, had been dropped 
through haplography.* 

Where there had been originally a triad of pairs of nouns, each in con- 
struct relationship, and a modifying phrase at the end, the new word 
qmh compelled a change in the construction of the verse by adding 
a fourth simile to the series without any predicate. The finite verb sdp 
was accordingly changed to a noun sedépah (in II Kings) and then 
sasily corrupted to sedémah (in Isa.) .° 

Although some such reconstruction had already been anticipated by 


See especially W. F. Albright’s paper entitled ‘“‘The High Place in Ancient 
Palestine” in Vetus Testamentum, Supplement IV (1957), pp. 242-258. Cf. also 
the writer’s “ Bamah and Masggebah in 1QIsaa 13: 6,” JBL (September, 1957). 

2 These synoptic portions provide a much better opportunity for the critical study 
of 1QIsa®. Instead of the usual confrontation of 1QIsa@ versus MT Isa and checking 
references in the LXX, whose translation of Isa rates “among the poorest in the 
Greek Bible,’ we have in the corresponding portions of MT II Kings (and ocea 
sionally also in If Chr.) a third Hebrew witness plus an additional and much 
superior Greek version. Such a three-fold comparison will demonstrate also (as 
shown in a paper now in preparation by the writer) that (a) 1QIsa@ as a text type 
shares with IIT Kings a number of substantial textual peculiarities (as might have 
been expected) ; (b) it offers new insight into the history of early text transmission, 
a process known up till now mainly by inference. 

® Moshe Greenberg, “ The Stabilization of the Text of the Hebrew Bible, Reviewed 
in the Light of the Biblical Materials from the Judean Desert,’ JAOS 76 (1956), 
p. 164, note 51. 

*1QIsaa 7)P is an inseparable component in a series of four constr. infinitives 
all with the same pronominal ending. Cf. the echoing rhythm of the same con- 
struction in Deut 11: 19. In his translation of the oracle, James A. Montgomery, 
ICC, II Kings 19, following a number of scholars, restored the missing giimkha 
‘and thy coming un’ to the beginning of v. 27 and elided the resulting duplicate 
‘and thy raging against me’ at the end of the verse. 

®° The Greek Vorlage must have had substantially the same unintelligible Hebrew 
as MT. While the LXX of Isa. seems to omit some of the Hebrew, whether in the 
course oi translation or because of its Vorlage,—the Lucianic text, as not infre- 
quently in such cases, fills it out in general conformity with MT II Kings 19: 26 
(kat ws aypworts aparfoueva) (passive part.) mpo rov rekeopopnva ‘ vanished before 
it is ripe.’ The LXX to II Kings has fully translated the text, rendering dph by 
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modern students of the Bible, the obviously correct reading of 1QIsa* 
might still not have been recognized as ‘ original.’ (“Too many people 
in too many periods had been toying with ingenious ideas how to smooth 
over an admittedly sounder lectio difficilior.”) However, so vivid a 
figure of speech, depicting the nature and climate of ancient Israel, could 
not be completely effaced. While it is unintelligible as it appears in MT, 
it might have been expected that some ancient MS (and only a very 
ancient one) would have it right. Moreover, in Ps. 129: 6 we again find 
the same words, the misreadings of which have likewise persisted too 
long.® 













































MT wa 5ow notwpy (133 WSN) 
RSV (as well as LXX) ‘that withers before it grows up.’ 


Owing to a faulty division of words in the early stages of transmission 
(already in the Greek Vorlage) an original sqdm (rel. § prefixed to the 
noun meaning ‘east wind’), still spelled without matres lectionis* was 
written with the following t, to be read *seqqadmat' =‘ before’ (cf. Ara- 
maic miqqadmat dend =‘ before this’). The verb sdp, which in the right 
context would go well with qddim (cf. Gen. 41: 6, 23, 27) was now 
stripped of its preformative taw and easily deteriorated (paleo-Hebrew 
daleth confused with lamedh) into slp (a stative meaning for an other- 
wise transitive verb, ‘to draw out’). The verse undoubtedly represents 
a reading similar to the one in 1QIsa* ka-hasir gagg6t seq-qadim tisdop 
w*-yabés ‘like grass on the housetops which the eastwind blasts and it 
withers.’ § 

The table below illustrates the reconstruction of the simile from frag- 
ments strewn throughout the Hebrew Bible. 





wa* Geis PFS So IE. 
Isa 0: ,v2 naw3 “3 n19~—opse Sa3 ayn 
6-8 wa* soy Texn pos 
Isa 15:6 wa° of°X- 223 a he 1) 
oo RUT TDD 7°yn 
j Job 8:12,wa°* aexn 5D 83553 
Ez 17:10 .wa* wasn psIpAr nt4 rae 
Ez 19:12,1v2"3 veain Ip ms7 
Ps 90:6 wart 2539° 35> St cc p22 
Ps 129:6 .w2*1 D°Ipw* Atwn* niga as¥n5 
Gen 41:27 Bp Nieto o°°arn 
Gen 41:6 D°4p nypqw) rs 
Gen 41:23 O° 7p niptw 
II Kings 19:26 NP 830d AW? nt332 VND 
IQ Isa 37:27 O° 3p °359 AIwIn nt33 A¥AS 





* Words transposed for purposes of illustration. 
marnua (O. marnuara), a substantive meaning ‘that which is trodden’ similar to 
the rendering for #’pym in Amos 2:7. The Targum of Isa. 37: 27> dyslwq ‘d Vv mt’ 
Imhwy swblyn ‘(the grass of the house-tops) which is burnt up before it comes 
to be ears.’ Cf. also Montgomery, JCC II Kings, notes to 19: 26-27. 

® Gesenius-Buhl, Handworterbuch (17th ed.) v. qdmh suggests reading qdym with 
Grimme, Psalmenprobleme 117. 

7 Note the word qdm with y superscribed in 1QIsa@ 37: 27. 

8 There is no need to declare ybs an “ erkliirende Glosse” (so Hans Schmidt, Die 
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The second, more important, example is a remarkable variant of 1QIsa*, 
which has hitherto been completely overlooked, though it has no little 
historical and archaeological interest; our new text offers TAS 7p MPyD 
instead of the M8 Mi7yn of MT Isa. 38: 8. When the 1QIsa* Scroll 
was first published by the American Schools of Oriental Research and 
was followed by two explanatory articles by Millar Burrows, “ Variant 
Readings in the Isaiah MS” (BASOR, Nos. 111, 113), the 1QIsa* 
variant reading ‘aliyat ’ahdz failed to receive any mention. It was missing 
from the annotated list of variants prepared by Sukenik (Megillét 
genizét I1), nor was it included in the additions to the apparatus of 
Biblia Hebraica® ed. Eissfeldt. This word was overlooked because the 
first editors did not distinguish clearly between a waw and a yodh in the 
script of the scroll. As the editors themselves make it evident in the 
introduction, “In choosing waw and yodh in the text of the MSS we 
have merely followed the MT.” In other instances “the choice neces- 
sarily presupposes at least a tentative reading of the word in question.” 
Apparently, prior to the illuminating study of Beegle, (BASOR, No. 121) 
who first attacked the problem of waw and yodh in the Isa. MS, the 
editors must have read (M8) Mi7y (with waw), and since it closely 
follows the similar word Mi?yd, they mistook it for a ditto, i.e. the last 
four letters of Mi7ym at the end of the line erroneously carried over by 
the scribe to the beginning of the following line. Fortunately enough, 
this assumption was wrong. In the light of our present experience with 
the paleography of the scroll, it can be shown that the MS has two 
distinct forms for waw and yodh. While in a few instances (depending 
on the position in a given word or in ligature with certain letters) they 
may be used interchangeably, in general the distinction was observed 
consistently. 

When the reading turned out to be ‘dliyat ’Ahdz it immediately called 
to mind the familiar words of II Kings 23: 12 (we-et ham-mizb°hot 
‘aser ‘al hag-gag) ‘aliyat ’Ahdz which, as many of us will recall, were 
labeled by some authorities (because of the ungrammatical construction 
in which the two words appear in the last phrase) as “an intelligent 
and well informed gloss.” It also became increasingly clear that this 
unusual variant, if upheld and established, (together with the neglected 
nota accusativi MS further in the verse, whose usefulness we shall point 
out below), not only has positive value for textual criticism of the entire 
passage in Isa. 38: 8 II Kings 20: 9-11 but indirectly gives us also new 
insight into the nature of redactional additions and omissions in the 


Psalmen (Tiibingen 1954), p. 230, who retains in text and translation sqdym t&dp 
following Gunkel, but is unable to deal with yb&). As a matter of fact, yabés ‘dry ’ 
is the direct result of qidim =‘ the east wind’ (cf. Ez. 17: 10 and 19: 12), and 
so it comes with hdsir (cf. Isa. 40: 7; Ps. 90:6). Even as it stands now, in this 
verse yabés carries an adverbial force, like kén yinhag ... ’et . . . ne‘arim ii-zqénim 
‘arom we-yahéph (Isa. 20: 4) or we-8ahaqta ... h7%déq (Ex. 30: 36). But, we are 
more than justified in the supposition that just as in Ez. 19:12; Ps. 90:6 the 
labial conjunction w? was in front of ybs but was hardly audible in oral recitation 
following the final labial of the preceding word, and fell out of the text by 
haplography since it came before a yod at a time when waw and yod were prac- 
tically identical in form. 
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received Hebrew text and the versions. It also provides us with addi- 
tional data of historical and archaeological importance. 

The full story of the reign of Ahaz with all its political and religious 
vicissitudes is still wanting, despite the fact that some of the events 
connected with his name can now be corroborated by extra-Biblical 
data. As an Assyrian satellite, and under the compulsion of the pre- 
vailing religio-cultural patterns, King Ahaz resolved on a complete 
reorientation in religious worship and cultic institutions. Although 
nothing similar to a blueprint can be obtained from the text of II Kings 
16: 17-18, it can, nevertheless, be seen that, in line with his foreign 
importations, new construction was undertaken and building alterations 
were made in the court of the temple and in the surrounding area. On 
the roof of one such royal structure, associated with the name of Ahaz 
(IMS My), altars were dedicated to the new cult, where the king 
officiated in accordance with royal practice in his time.’ Since the new 
cult was a stellar cult, a worship of the “ heavenly hosts” (Zeph. 1: 5; 
Jer. 9: 13), it was generally believed that a sun-dial (D?y) was also 
among the innovations that the King had introduced from Assyria. These 
ma‘alot were variously understood as a standing pillar, an ‘ horologium ’ 
(Vulgate), an ‘hour stone’ (Targum) or ‘dial’ (KJV). Modern 
scholarship has adapted the term ‘ stairs’ similar to the LXX rendering 
avaBaOpos ‘a flight of steps,’ ‘ stairs’; cf. Josephus, who thinks of the 
: stairs of Hezekiah’s palace, “upon which the sun’s rays could have 
: moved as a rough-and-ready sun dial.” *° The new variant in 1QIsa® 
makes clear reference to the old palace of Ahaz, still standing at the 
time of Hezekiah and surviving, with or without the altars on the roof, 
into the time of Josiah.11 The ma‘alét were the steps leading to or 
connected with that building, and were now correctly identified as Mi7y 
IMs My. 











































Again, the Isaianic story (in II Kings 20: 8-11, Isa. 38: 8, 21), which 
a has long echoed in Christian and Judaic literature,* must have had at 
2 the outset a much longer literary body, and must have been drastically 


cut in the received text of the Hebrew Bible. This operation left traces 
of stylistic and grammatical confusion which are easily discernible. As 


® Ezekiel Kaufmann suggests that we read the entire phrase in 1] Kings 23: 12 
weet ham-mizbehét ’dser ‘al gag ‘dliyat ’Ahaz, disregarding the article in front of 
the regens gag. He thinks these were altars for private royal worship. However, 
he says, if we read ‘al hag-gag separately, it would mean ‘on the roof’ (of the 
sanctuary), and this would be incompatible with what we know about Hezekiah. 
The same king who removed the brazen serpent would not have left pagan altars 
on the roof of the temple. Téledét ha-’emiinah hay-yisre’élit, IV p. 235 note 7. 

1° Cf. Montgomery in the JCC on Kings ad loc for references and discussion. 

11 Even those who read MT II K. 23: 12 ‘dliyat ’Ahaz as an appositional phrase and 
regard it as secondary do not dismiss it as an incongruous intrusion into the text, 
: but term it rather “a worthy historical gloss ” (Montgomery, ICC to Kings ad loc.) 
if or “an intelligent and informed” one (The Interpreter’s Bible, Kings), which rests 
on authoritative data. However, it is the same authoritative source that has once 
more been confirmed in an ancient MS of Isaiah in a context and in a manner that 
leaves no room for accident. 

12Cf. S. Krauss, “The Jews in the Works of the Church Fathers” JQR, VI 
(1894), p. 86. 
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we compare all the available evidence—MT Isa. 38: 8, 1QIsa*, II Kings 
20: 8-11, II Chr. 28: 5 and the corresponding Greek versions—we begin 
to see some of the actual stages in the process of transmission. Varia- 
tions arising from expanded or what seemed to be merely redundant 
readings—as in our case—were gradually eliminated by editorial work. 
At the same time, numerous other additions, omissions and changes—due 
largely to distortion of text, differences of opinion, idiosyncracies on the 
part of the translator or even of the scribe,—continued to appear. In 
our case, as we hope to demonstrate, we are concerned mostly with 
apparent redundancies. - But before we analyse the text let us recall 
the gist of the story. Starting with the dislocated verse of Isa. 38: 21, 
we are told that Hezekiah, after being assured by the prophet that 
he would recover from his illness, insists on asking for a sign. The 
prophet offers to give him a choice: either the shadow will go up and 
expand, or it will retreat and contract. Hezekiah, hesitating like his 
father Ahaz in his time (cf. Isa. 8: 4), decides that it is much easier 
to have a shadow stretch out than have it draw back, because the latter 
alternative—let it be clearly understood—is only made possible by 
having the sun (miraculously) reverse its course (consistent with the 
view of the ancients that the sun moves back and forth, Jos. 10: 12-14). 
Two equally important phenomena are involved, which are actually one. 
The prophet agrees to cause the shadow (on the stairs of Ahaz’s house) 
to move back over the same number of steps (ten) that the sun had 
only recently gone down and to cause the sun to reverse its course and 
move back over the same number of steps that the shadow had previously 
traversed. Our parallel sources present it in the text in quite different 
recensions. While the Greek of Isaiah mentions two equal actions on 
the part of the sun and shadow and also mentions the number of steps 
and where they were leading, the MT of II Kings mentions only the 
retreat of the shadow as the consummation of the miracle. The MT 
Isa. (followed by 1QIsa* with some variants) mentions both the shadow, 
the consummation of the miracle, and the sun (the word for the sun in 
one case clearly lost, the other time given, but with the wrong prepo- 
sition) . 
The Greek to Isa. reads 


ov eyo (> AQ) orpefo thy oxiav tov avaBabpov ovs KateBy 0 nALos Tous dexa 
avaBaGpous Tov o1Kov Tov TaTpos Gov atoaTpeyw Tov yALov Tous dexa avaBabpovs 
Kat aveBn o yAvos Tous Sexa avaBabpous ovs KateBn y oKia. 


“(Behold I shall bring)** the shadow of the steps, the ten steps of 
the house of your father which the sun had gone down. I will bring 


18 Note that the opening words in parentheses are not in the basic text of LXX 
and are restored from variant MSS in conformity with MT; for details see the 
apparatus to this verse in Rahlf’s edition of the LXX. On the other hand, the second 
occurrence of the phrase “I will bring back ” is preserved in LXX but has been lost 
in MT, where its original presence is attested by the still extant adverbial phrase 
“the sun backward,” which would remain unintelligible without the reading pro- 
posed here. 
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back the sun those ten steps. So the sun went up ** the ten steps which 
the shadow had gone down.” 

Even more than the impression of completeness, the Greek version 
conveys also the sense of a balanced pendulum of movement—* I will 
bring the shadow back; I will bring the sun back; the sun went up the 
steps; the shadow went down the steps.” 

But perhaps still more striking is the presence of the phrase “ the 
steps of your father’s house,” not just “ the steps of Ahaz.” This expres- 
sion has nothing to do with the familiar Hebrew bét abikd in the sense 
of “ paternal family,’ but simply refers to a structure, a house or a 
palace as properly preserved in Hebrew, both in 1QIsa* and in MT 
II Kings 23: 12 as ‘aliyat ’Ahdaz.?® 

Finally to demonstrate the originality of the 1QIsa* variants, namely 
the (18) M°9y and the strictly invaluable nota accusativi M8 followed 
by the definite article 7, we shall try to reconstruct the whole passage 
in Biblical Hebrew, using MT Isa. as the framework and filling in the 
gaps of this abbreviated text from the LXX (underlined) and 1QIsa 
(twice underlined) : 

vown ATTY Ws MIPyon 93 AS Dw 337 
Wwy MINS WOWT NN DWH UN PIN INN Mey MeyDs 


16 237 779 =v moyn 5 miryn Wy Prey sen IN7yo 








14 kac aveBn, which we rendered ‘went up,’ would not necessarily presuppose a 
Hebrew word in the Vorlage other than the MT wayyds6b. Since this was pictured 
as taking place in the afternoon, the sun had already started to go down. The 
‘coming back’ or ‘return’ to former position would ipso facto imply ‘ reascended ’ 
or ‘went up.’ 

15 Although the Greek usually renders 7°5¥ as vyw and uses okos for a house, 
palace, building, etc., we may assume that this discrepancy between LXX_ Isa. 
7K (m8) M93 MT Isa. (7928) TAR (H99Y/F132) 1QIsa (738) tHe M19y MT Kings 
(interpolation from MT Isa) LXX II Kings (missing altogether) must be traced 
back to the Hebrew Mss underlying these recensions. 

In this connection it may be also pointed out that 42 and 7‘9y appear almost 
interchangeably for royal buildings in poetic parallelism, such as 


(Jer. 22: 14) Aya (Jer. 22:13) pS #92 1793 7333 1A 
omnis AVI OPW NOD PAV 


also in I Chr. 28: 11; If Chr. 3: 6-9 and, of course TH8 Hy 4am Sy in IT Kings 23: 12. 

As W. F. Albright points out, the ‘dliyat ’Thaz here, as well as in IT Kings 23: 12 
and in Jeremiah 22: 13-14 is not the same as ‘dliyat qir or ‘dliyat Sa‘ar ‘ chamber 
over the gateway’ (II Kings 4: 10, IT Sam 79:1). He thinks that it refers to a 
palace built on a rock terrace overlooking other buildings on a lower terrace level 
from which broad steps lead up to the ‘aliyah. 

‘6° The final ydredah of the MT cannot possibly refer to the sun as it does in 
the first instance. The sun, as noted above, is described as following the descending 
“ degrees ” of the shadow and vice versa, but neither follows its own path. Contrary 
to what happened in the Vorlage of the LXX, the word gel has fallen out of MT 
at the end of the oracle but the article he has remained, attached to the preceding 
finite verb which thereby became feminine. Cf. also the corresponding verses in 
II Kings 20: 9-11. 
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SOUNDINGS AT KHIRBET WADI EZ-ZARANIQ 
WitiiAm R. FARMER 


During the month of June, 1957, surface explorations and soundings 
were made at a site approximately 2900 meters north of Khirbet Mird, 
and 170 meters north-northeast of Khirbet-ez-Zaraniq in the Wilderness 
of Judea. The site is on the north side of Wadi ez-Zaraniq under an 
overhanging cliff. It affords a marvelous view of el-Bugei‘ah (the Valley 
of Achor)? and the Dead Sea to the east. The site hereafter will be 
referred to as Khirbet Wadi ez-Zaraniq to distinguish it from the ruins 
on the peak across the wadi to the south identified as “ Khurbet ez- 
Zeraniq’”’ in the P. E. F. Survey of Western Palestine. The location of 
Khirbet Wadi ez-Zaraniq on the grid of the 1: 20,000 scale map (Survey 
of Palestine, 1943) should be entered on sheet 18-12; 128.1 x 184.7. 

The soundings were made under the direction of Dr. ‘Awni Dajani 
of the Department of Antiquities of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
and Dr. Neil Richardson of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
Dr. William Farmer and Mr. George Buchanan of Drew University 
completed the staff. 

Khirbet Wadi ez-Zaraniq is reached most easily by horseback, making 
the place of departure the point on the ridge between Wadi Abi Hindi 
and Wadi en-Nar at which the well-travelled track running east-west 
is intersected by the north-south paved road leading from Abi Dis 
to Bethlehem. The trip takes approximately two hours and may be com- 
pleted by proceeding up the southwestern slope of el-Muntar and drop- 
ping down the northeastern slope into the basin drained by the tributaries 
of Wadi Zaraniq. Or it may be accomplished by going down the Wadi 
Dakakin to a point just before reaching Bir el-Kharmah and then 
skirting the northern foothills of el-Muntar along a track which follows 
approximately the 325-meter contour line of the above mentioned map 
to the natural pass marked Dhahrat el-Hawa on the same map. From 
that point one drops down into the same basin as is reached by the other 
route. Guides and workmen came from the Sawahirah people who dwell 
in the area west of the Abii Dis road. These explorations and soundings 
were made possible by a grant from the Bollingen Foundation. 

The outstanding structure at Khirbet Wadi ez-Zaraniq is a plastered cistern built 
on the side of the cliff and supported by a well-constructed retaining wall made from 
large but irregular stones. This retaining wall actually supports two cisterns situ 
ated end to end; one large, the other small. Its over-all length is 8.7 m., height 
6.5 m. The inside dimensions of the large cistern are 3 m.x 4.5 m. The depth from 
the bottom of the cistern up to the point where the vaulting began is 4 m, The 
thickness of the retaining wall at the bottom of the cistern is approximately 3 m., 
and it slopes inward to a thickness of about 1 m. at the point where the vaulting 
began. Over 95% of the vault has fallen in and the cistern is filled with débris. 
It was not possible to determine exactly the original height of the vault. The 
small cistern at the eastern end of the large one is irregular in shape and construc- 


1 See F. M. Cross and J. T, Milik, BULLETIN, No. 142, pp. 5-17. 
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tion. Its internal dimensions are 1.6 x 3.2 m. with its depth undetermined. Traces 
of a plastered water system remain, including settling basins, One rock-cut plastered 
cistern located in the cliff above and to the east of the large cistern is in perfect 
condition and is used by the Sawfhira Bedouin today. 

There are indications that there was once a built-up road leading eastward down 
the northern slope of the wadi to two more rock-built cisterns. To the west of 
Khirbet Wadi ez-Zaraniq and a considerable distance up the wadi on its south side, 
standing on the lower northwest slope of the hill on which Khirbet ez-Zaraniq is 
located, is another cistern and foundation walls of a small building. 

Several walls, barely visible above the surface, indicate that at one time a multi- 
room structure existed above and to the west of the main cistern. Some of these 
walls, resting on bed-rock, are protected by as much as two meters of débris. 

Two soundings were made; one in the large cistern, and the other in the building 
complex. 


I. The sounding in the large cistern. 

This sounding took the form of a trench approximately one meter in width along 
the inside face of the western end of the cistern, going down through four meters 
of débris to the bottom. 


II. The sounding in the building complez. 

Here three walls were investigated. Wall A—a major wall 15 m. in length running 
parallel to the cliff; Wall B—also parallel to the cliff and 3.2 m, above wall A; 
Wall C—a wall joining walls A and B at right angles. An area 3.2 m.x 3.2 m, was 
cleared to a depth of about 1 m. measuring from the top of wall B. This area 
constituted the eastern end of a room bounded on three sides by walls ACB. Then 
along the inside faces of walls A and C trenches approximately 1 m in width were 
sunk to the floor of the room. 

Pottery recovered from the lower level of these trenches and from the bottom of 
the cistern may be profitably compared with that published by 8. J. Saller, O. F. M., 
from his excavations on Mount Nebo.? After first-hand examination of the sherds 
from the lower levels of the soundings made at Khirbet Wadi ez-Zarainiq, Father 
Saller was of the opinion that the pottery was homogeneous and of the sixth century 
A.D. 

Tesserae can be picked up on the northern slope of the wadi below the buildings 
and were found in abundance in the excavated room. They belong to the common 
type of floor mosaic, mostly white but including a significant proportion of red, 
tan, and black. The position and condition of the tesserae found in the excavated 
room can be explained as having been washed down from an adjoining room whose 
floor level was on a terrace at least two meters higher than the floor of the room 
excavated, or as having fallen down from a room directly above.* 

Wall A was a double wall, 80 em. in width, consisting of roughly faced stones, 
and bearing traces of a plaster coating. In general the walls investigated are quite 
comparable to those wells described by G. M. FitzGerald on pp. lf. of A Sixth 
Century Monastery at Beth-Shan. 


On the basis of these limited soundings it would seem likely that this 
site was once a sixth-century monastic settlement. A disciple of Saint 
Saba, namely the deacon Jeremiah, is known to have founded a small 
monastic establishment in this general area some time in the second 
quarter of the sixth century.* On the basis of topographical considera- 
tions this monastery has been identified with the ruins on the hill across 


* The Memorial of Moses on Mount Nebo, part III, “ The Pottery ”; see plates 145, 
17 b, 18; 149, 28, 33; 154, 35-41; 155, 44-47. 

® Cf. S. J. Saller, ibid., part I, “ The Text,” p. 133, fig. 20, terraces on the northern 
(1-2) slope. 

* Revue de VOrient Chrétien, vol. 5 (1900), p. 23. 
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the wadi from Khirbet Wadi ez-Zaraniq, named on the P. E. F. Survey 
map “ Khurbet Zaraniq.” But these ruins are not those of a monastery 
proper, although they may be the remains of a watch-tower connected 
in some way with the life of the monastic community of Jeremiah. (A 
sounding at Khirbet ez-Zaraniq would help settle this question.) To 
find the monastery proper one must descend from the peak of Khirbet 
ez-Zaraniq into the Wadi ez-Zaraniq. From the wadi one sees first the 
large built-up cistern. The physical setting of Khirbet Wadi ez-Zaraniq 
is like that of the monastery at ‘Ain Farah, high up on the slope of 
the wadi under an overhanging cliff. The view from Khirbet Wadi 
ez-Zaraniq is exceptionally fine. But the fact that there is no natural 
spring in the area as there is, for example, at ‘Ain Farah and Mar Saba, 
explains why the site has never been reoccupied since its abandonment 
in the seventh century, during a sharp decline in Palestinian monasticism. 
In view of all considerations, topographical, literary and archaeological, 
we conclude that the buildings and cisterns of Khirbet Wadi ez-Zaraniq 
are none other than those built by the deacon Jeremiah following his 
return from Constantinople in the year 531.° 


RADIOCARBON DATE OF IRON AGE LEVEL AT DOTHAN 
JOSEPH P. FREE 


During the fourth season (1956) of excavation ' at the site of ancient 
Dothan, in one of the Iron Age levels, we found charred remains of 
logs and beams which evidently represented roof timbers.? The diameter 
of one log measured three inches; a few inches above lay a mass of 
charred wood apparently made up of two beams and another log, which 
averaged 4x 14 inches (10x35 ems.) in cross section. A considerable 
quantity of ash and chunks of charcoal in the same area probably came 
from other roof beams which had been more completely consumed by 
fire in the destruction of the city. These charred timbers, charcoal, and 
ash all came from area A-12 in level 6-A, 350 cms. below surface. This 
level has been rich in finds of house walls, floor levels, and pottery noi 
only in area A-12, but in adjacent areas as well.® 

During the fall and winter of 1956-57, a radiocarbon age determination 


5 Ibid. I am indebted to Father Saller for calling my attention to this literary 
source. And it should be added that he thought of it only after he had dated the 
pottery as homogeneous sixth-century Byzantine. 

1The fifth season at Dothan had been planned for April and May, 1957, with 
sailing from New York March 6. It was not possible to carry out the departure 
Mareh 6, since our State Department did not lift the restriction on travel to the 
Near East until April. The fifth season was thus of necessity postponed to the 
Spring of 1958. 

2See the writer’s article, “The Fourth Season at Dothan,” BULLETIN, No. 143, 
. 12. 

3 Tbid., pp. 11-12. 
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measurement * of some of this charcoal was made by the Lamont 
Geological Observatory of the Department of Geology at Columbia 
University, New York City, through the courtesy of Professor J. Laurence 
Kulp and Mr. Wallace Broecker. This analysis indicated the sample 
to be 2760 plus or minus 80 years in age, as reported by Mr. Broecker.’ 

Figuring back 2760 years from 1956 A. D. yields the date — 804 (805 
B.C.) plus or minus 80, giving an inclusive span from 885 to 725 B.C. 
within which these charred timbers are dated by the radiocarbon method. 
We have here a direct correlation, for we had already dated, by pottery 
and other archaeological evidence, level 6-A in area A-12 to the period 
900-800 B.C. during the April-May 1956 excavation, as reported in 
No. 143 of the BuLietin.® 

The archaeological evidence and the radiocarbon analysis of these 
timbers thus supplement each other in dating this Iron Age level to the 
ninth century B.C.,’ in the days of the Kings of Israel and the general 
period of the Dothan of Elisha’s day (II Kings 6: 12-13 f.). 


A NOTE ON A SEAL IMPRESSION 
FROM TELL ES-SULTAN * 


Pump C. HaAammMonpD 


In the 1955 joint expedition of The British School of Archaeology and 
The American School of Oriental Research at O. T. Jericho, a Hebrew 
seal impression was found in the N-S trench at the far NNW end of 
the tell. 

The impression on the sherd, made before firing, was that of an oval 
stamp (2.25 em.xc. 1.6 cm.), with a slightly concave face. The stamp 
was well cut, with the letters in reverse (JPO 5.1; #1291). 


‘For a brief description of the nature of radiocarbon analysis, see Donald Collier, 
“New Radioearbon Method for Dating the Past.” The Biblical Archaeologist,: Vol. 
XIV, No. 1, February, 1951, pp. 25-28. A full treatment of the development and 
nature of the subject is found in Willard F. Libby, Radiocarbon Dating, University 
of Chicago Press, second edition, 1955; note bibliography, pp. 160-161. In brief, 
the basis of this age determination technique may be described as follows: when 
a plant, tree, or animal dies, it loses the radiocarbon which it contains at a fixed 
rate. The amount remaining can be measured, and will give an indication of how 
many years the organism has been dead. 

5 Letter of February 5, 1957. The Columbia Geology Department labeled this 
“Sample L-365.” 

® No, 143, pp. 11-12; also p. 15, note 12, “ level 6-A, 245-350 ems., Iron IT, ¢. 900- 
800 B.C.” 

7 The radiocarbon dates would also allow a date in the eighth century, B.C. The 
archaeological evidence, so far, would, however, rather imply a ninth century B.C. 
date. 

‘Materials and photograph are used with the kind permission of Dr. K. Kenyon, 
Director of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. The above readings 
and dating stand in correction to those appearing recently in the Palestine Explora- 
tion Quarterly, 89 (1957), pp. 68 f. 
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Courtesy: ‘The British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem. 


The inscription, having two lines of Hebrew characters, which are 
separated by a heavy single line (but without a border) , reads as follows: 


LHGR | 
‘WRYW 


The personal name of the second line of this seal impression presents 
no problem. It is well known (in various forms) in the O. T. (Jer. 26: 20, 
Neh. 3: 4, II Sam. 11: 3, Isa. 8: 2), where it appears as 7S or WANS, 
but never with the elision of he. 

The contracted -yw for -yhw is well attested on seals and ostraca from 
Northern Israel, as well as occasionally in the post-exilic period.* 

The first line of the impression is neither as clear, nor as well preserved 
as the second, however, and poses a few problems as to individual letters. 
In seals of this type, an initial lamedh (denoting possession) would 
normally be expected, and is fairly clear here. The second letter pre 
sumably lacks its upper part. Dr. W. F. Albright suggests reading a 
(post-exilic) he.° The third letter appears to be gimel, in spite of what 
seems to be an additional stroke on the upper bar, as seen in an enlarge- 
ment of the photograph; and the fourth letter either daleth or resh. 
The final letter was first read by this writer as daleth, since its form 
does not entirely correspond with the unquestionable resh of the second 


2 As in M. A. Levy, Siegel und Gemmen, P|, IIT, 5 and pp. 40 1f., 54; L. H. Vincent, 
Revue Biblique, LVI, p. 277, note 4 (citing also Tell Judeideh examples) ; see also 
D. Diringer, Le inscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi, on the Samaria ostraca, esp. 
pp. 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, 36, and 39-40 (with note No. 4), and seals nos, 13 
(Pl. XTX, 13), 38 (Pl. XX, 8ab), 65 (Pl. XXI, 2), 67 (Pl. XXI, 4), and pp. 221, 
223; W. F. Albright, BASOR No, 71, pp. 24-5; M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personen 
namen ..., pp. 90, 222 and esp. 107. 

* Cf. Sellin and Watzinger, Jericho, Pl. 42, ?*, k, for stamps from Jericho: C. C. 
McCown, Tell en-Nasbeh, pp. 164-5, Pl. 57, esp. No. 3 and No. 14; L. H. Vincent, 
RB, 1949, pp. 274-94, esp. 275, No. 8, No. 9 and No, 11 and also in JPOS ITI, pp. 
61-4, esp. pg. 63, No. 2 (Teima). 
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line (where the top is completely closed) .‘ However, allowing for a 
certain freedom of letter formation, especially in a late period, a resh 
could be read as easily. This would allow reading the personal (fem.) 
name “ Hagar,” * which is quite tempting. If the reading is accepted, 
the two lines read quite reasonably: L-HGR "WRYW, “ belonging to 
Hagar, (daughter of) Uriah.” 

Since the archaeological context of the sherd was disturbed, dating 
must follow the evidence of epigraphic indications. Dr. Albright has 
once again called my attention to certain details. The late forms of 
the letters waw and resh (found in 5th-4th century B.C.) in the second 
line and the late he (3rd cent. B.C.) in the first line have led him to 
suggest a date for the seal in the late fourth or third century B.C. 
Reifenberg ° considered non-pictorial seals of this type as belonging to 
the “typically ” Judean period (7th-6th centuries B.C.) and as dis- 
appearing by the 5th century B.C. Diringer, however, shows a seal * 
with a similar -yw spelling which he dates to the 5th-4th centuries B. C. 

If the fourth-third century date holds for the Jericho sealing, the 
lower limit of the occurrence of this seal type is considerably lowered, and 
the Jericho example is the latest specimen so far reported. 


‘Cf. C. C. MeCown, op. cit., Pl. 57, No. 2 (daleth). 

* Dr. Albright, in a communication of August 13, 1956, pointed out that the name 
Hagar “ would be quite in place after the archaistic revival of the early Hellenistie 
period, when early biblical names came back into favor.” 

* A. Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew Seals, p. 17. 

*D. Diringer, op. cit., Pl. XX, 8 (BM 48494; Cooke 20), pp. 197-8 and ef, PI. 
XXT, 2 and pp. 40, 221. 
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